THE INCANS AND PEE-!KCANS
men and women were taken from some community
where there was an excess of people and were trans-
ported to their new homes where they were forced to
remain. Aside from the privileged classes* every
one was equal* both socially and in worldly goods*
All shared equally, all contributed equally to the sup-
port of the government, the army* the state, the re-
ligion and the community.
Each town, village and hamlet carried on Its own
particular allotted art, trade, industry or occupation.
One village might be devoted entirely to carding
wool, another to dyeing the yarns, another to weav-
ing. By this method trade and intercourse were
established, and to this day the custom still prevails to
a large extent among the Indians. It is not unusual
to find the inhabitants of two villages a few miles
apart journeying fifty miles or more to a market
town and there bartering their goods with one an-
other,, to return, often side by side, to their homes;
but never dreaming of strolling from one village to
the other to exchange their wares.
Law and order were rigidly enforced; there were
penalties provided for every misdemeanor and crime,
and many of these, judged by our standards, were
far out of proportion to the offenses. So strictly en-
forced were the Incan laws that Mancio Sierra, writ-
ing from Cuzco on September 15, 1589, declared
that at the time of the conquest the Spaniards
never found a thief, a liar nor a sluggard in the entire
empire. The most serious crime was blasphemy,
directed at' the sun, the priests or the Inca.
For this the penalty was death, following the most
fearful tortures. A Virgin of the Sun or any jinn